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ABSTRACT 

Five models are postulated for interpreting the three 
historical stages in the development of compulsory schooling in the 
United States. These three stages include (1) a symbolic stage where 
compulsory public school education began to gain strength* but lacked, 
enforcement procedures, (2) a bureaucratic phase beginning around 
1900 where new organizational technologies made compulsory attendance 
effective, and (3) a postcoopulsory phase beginning in the 1960 f s 
where the legitimacy ^of compulsory schooling is being questioned and 
truancy is^rampanK Model 1 interprets the development as an 
evolution of the self -perpetration of a democratic society. Model 2 
reflects a revisionist interpretation where society's economic elites 
fashioned .compulsory school systems in order to produce a stable, 1 
rational economy in yhich they .could retain their power. Model 3 
stresses socialization and nationalism where schooling creates 
citizens and legitimizes government hierarchies. Model 4 interprets 
stage 1 as a subcultural conflict where state legislators passed laws 
as a symbolic crusade of the virtuous. Model 5 interprets the 
development of compulsory attendance as the work of political 
interest groups ; including both business and labor. (Author/DE) 
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SOME MODELS FOR INTERPRETING THE HISTORY OF EHSf5H~S 

STATED DO NOT NECESSARILY REPRE 

COMPULSORY SCHOOLING ^SSSV^S^V^' 
by 

j David B. Tyack 



in an' ©mot ion-laden subject like compulsory schooling it is easy to let, 
DresJpTsltfSns rS7e research and writing.. Thus on this top c more ttfl 
SoltTls Sslrable to develop theories of Interpretation diverse enough 
to oermlt the historian to prove himself wrong when he tests them Jar the 
evSe. Accordingly in this largely speculative talk I shoul Mite to 
SlscJsl a number of possible kinds of Interpretation, some of them com- 
petitive and some complementary. 

Perhaps I should admit at the outset that .this 1s not a particularly 

u ~4*w4 unfctJiHtAr observed. The history cf Immigration is tne stury w 
f & tFSS* cSSSS *3l1n ->™««ced. Other 1-lstorl.ns make 
'ikPi^Xi * attacMng Turner. .WMr, or Handlln And so 1* 
rrrr- A ^ M sna ii see in briefly examining the revisonlsws ^n^y 1 « ot J 
tte ^ccoSnfof ?omp5lsion by Ellwood P. Cubberley, educational history has 

by elites? Or neither? 

Not only do explanations tend to follow a single line of argument but 
cnmetimes the subject being investigated 1s obscured. After yejrs of 
hUtbrlSgraphlcal debate disillusioned historians may conclude ttet there 
was wTh thing as "Jacksonian Democracy" or "the Progressive movant . 
Alfred North Whitehead warned us long ago of the "fallacy of the misplaced 
concrete". , 

What I shall do today, then, is to suggest what I take to be the Phenomena 
to be explained in compulsory schooling and to suggest alternative Inter- 
pretatlons. 

^hiol XndanJe, starting with the development t o public educat on in 
the m1d-n1neteenth century. The first phase, which I shall call the 
svmbollc phase, lasts until roughly the turn of the twentieth century. 
IT Albert Fishlow and others have observed, there was a high rate of 
?1tera1y and school attendance 1n 1830 and 1840, even before the common 
sch^l ?r!sade had gained momentum, but public schooling steadily grew 
S the centJrv progressed, eventually including groups like blacks and 
sections Tke^Iouth that had largely been educationally deprived. 
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school expenditures Increased dramatically, and by 1900 public nstltu- 

.SSrSd 79 percent of all money spent on education. By 1900 
tlons absor^ percen^ » universal attendance (normally for 

h 4 1 H*»»n a fled ItoU) As So mon anfi Landes have show*, however, such 
iSM nofseem to hive increased attendance. Indeed, throughout the 
ll^StK«!^1iiffi«erS^ers such as school superintendents 
JlSouStlv commented that the laws wer* generally unenforced and Indeed 
1^ ^forceable. In many communities tnereWe not enough seats for 
chndren^Tnted to attend, and machinery fo/enforcement was non- 

JlIiLnt <ni??ictual Thus', twin questions emerge for the historian 

Were primarily symbolic - a stamping -»f the foot, as it werer \ij 
Millard ihftz uigcu «.na* j,outn ae 

to take up the slack in employment. (Z) , 

Tho third ohase which I shall call the post-compulsory phase, has emerged 

STthS last Secade an! s hard to pinpoint, partly because we are in the 

this new. phase concerns not those who write 1n the New York lew or o — 
the wane. 

phase. 
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Two cartoons 'capture the essence of the, first two models. Figure I jnlght 
tetaton to represent what Herbert Gintis calls "evolutionary idealism, a 
Pinion well expressed by Cubberley and^by Forest Ensign, who wrote the 
first full-scale history of compulsory attendance in 1921. In this case , 
those who struggled for coercive attendance were agents of an almost pre- 
determined evolGti on of the ccroion, school as a means of self -perpetration 
SfTSlSSrJtlc society. Phase 1 was simply an Incomplete stage of the 
reform; Cubberley and Ensign saw themselves as part of stage two, in 
which iompulsion became real and the common school fulf 'H;d itself. • 
Phase 3 they might see as retrogression and betraya , an almost incompre- 
ssible defeat of. the children of lightly the children of darkness. (3) 

Fioure 2 gives a quite different vision. This cartoon by Diane Lasch 
exSelses a revisionist 1 nterpreation recently developed by radical 
hiSSri^s and economists. Since schooling ultimately corresponds with 
ctaroes in the social relat1ons~of productions, the P^se/of CfJ} 1 ^" lic 
Ste bl tied to changes in the economy. By^this view f^se Jo* symbolic 
Vision m ght represent an unresolved partial victory by segments of 
Sting elite in the nineteenth century - a stage corresponding to early 
iSSstrial reqimes and corporate conflicts. The development of effective 
coerllSn n Phasl 2 followed the consolidation of corporate economic and 
2m I2l Sower at the tunTof the century and the Invention of new organl- 
S \om} foZ. Elites helped to fashion compulsory school systems to 
zationai Tonns. -^™j? r 5Ible rational oolltical economy in which they 

c^o'rete^ 

channeled youth into the occupational hierarchy while ostensibly rationing 
orilileqe in an egalitarian manner. Expressed ideologies generally masked 
Gsic Xational and economic changes and the conflicts they created. 
The 'Lrtent Post-compulsory phase like the earlier ones reflect new 
rontradlctions of the social relations of production. It is still eariy 
toTtermJne what the* are, but apparently the growing a enation of 
wSrkers7 as 1n the Vega plant at Lordstown, Ohio, may contain a key. (4) 

A third possible interpretation of compulsory attendance stresses political 

S5e ° n3e it g ed ways K both developing and older nations ave used 
comou sorv schooling as"a mechanism of structurally and symbolically 
Si oeXple from their community solidarities and relating them direct y ^ 
2 tS ?orpo5ate^truclure« of the nation-state Thus construed, schooling 
creates citizens and legitimizes governmental h^ra-ch-,« s . The rhetor c 
of cornel ion In Lencln reflected this set of purpos es ^om the Revolu- 
tion onwards and grew strident in times of heavy immigration and in wars, 
J15 a °vTrnid Phase 1 of symbolic ^ws might represent a growing consensus 
S th^pHncjote ofWe?TlS c education, while Phase 2 coincided with 
r P ^Hod U: of^lnse .concern about Americanization am internal on 1 

^ ?te young IntS a po tical construction called the nation-state and 
ISSnlnl tSS from parochial or hostile loyalties. America has thus used 
Khooling after the Civil War in the South, in the Phlllipines, and in 
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Germany and Japan. Strong nations of every ideological persuasion have 
employed public education. Phase 3 may by this view represent a / 
rlaX Sainst a nation-state which lost much of its legitinacy throug* 
the Vietnam War and Watergate. (5) 

nhwiniKiv there mav be some overlapping and some congruence in these 7 &iree 
lTter1£etatfonl fs well as conflict. In closing I would like to suggest 
SHC kinds " interpretation that focus more sharply on he politics • 
of passing the compulsory laws. The first interpretation might be/ called 
?IbSltu?al politics. This fits especially Phase 1 th e ar gel/in- 

, effectual laws of the nineteenth century. Joseph Gusfie d's study of ; 
prance Is a SYMBOLIC CRUSADE' and Paul Kleppner's analysis f ethnic and 
r^ious politics in the Midwest in the nineteenth century sug gest the 
la ui of treating the compulsory laws as a. species of sub-cultural conflict 
expressed 1n stole politics. For example, state legislatures dom nated by 
rlrlu Protestant native-born citizens sometimes passed lays to close 
spoons in the cities on Sunday. These were aimed at guzzling, Sabbath- 
bJeaklng immigrant workers. Often these laws, like the compulsory, 
school inq acts, were ignored by those who were supposed, to carry them out, 
b5,?botS 9 types o? statue affirmed the values and lifestyles of those 

• ^aislators who passed them. Such legislation identified the saToon- 

gllr or t?uant a? deviant7as lawbreaker. Such an affirmation a stamping 
of the foot - represented a symbolic victory for the virtuous. (6) 

\'hen we turn to the^Tgc of effective laws in Phase 1 it may be useful 
to examine the particVlar interests of the groups that made up the coali- 
tion 1n favo^of compulsion. For some reason educational historians have 
qeSSrallSided a Elose examination of political interest groups, 

' 9 pe?hap because they have wanted to believe the myth of no polit cs n 
education and no education in politics. Still it seems not too ^^egm: 
to Ssh bevond the rhetoric of noble intention and ask what was in itj£r 
each afoul liter organizations consistently advocated compulsory doling, 
aWoTher things it cut down competition in the 'abor market. Some 
Clovers were active ^campaigns for compulsory attendance; did technology 
d£m the*evel of skills they needed, or did school socialize employees 
in desirable ways? Educators, ambivalent about coercion during most of 
thP nineteenth century, began to advopate compulsory schooling in the 
twtnt ethfdld changes in stat&inance make it worth their while to round 
iTtte recalcitrant? Obviousl/the growing number of attendance officers - 
nLbeH^q"n the dozens in manj cities had a vested interest in their 
oTn Sre1uc?atic speciality. All this is not to deny a truism in any of 
Z groups; it is simply to say that few political events stem purely from 
the high minded. (7) ) 

I could suggest other models. .Did patterns of school at tendance^ d leglsla- 
Uon reflect the business cycle? changing skill demands? periods of general 
mimical activism? growing .credential ism in the society? Did eueciive 
?oma sion real y require the invention of new organizational technologies, 
5nTa 1 able before 1900? Did changing concepts of adolescence play a 
cVJciaT role* I could go on but I trust that I have made my central po nt. 
Tm not a?gSing for^ simple addition to models promiscuosly or for a history 
whkh jusM Sts 14 ^courses". But at this stage in conceptualization of 
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such a cfcmDlex problem -as the origins of compulsory school ing in America 
we need to reta?n a sense of surpHse, to separate intentions from con^ 
stqSInces; to distinguish general preconditions from trying individuals 
orrovements, to be open to the idiosyncratic- in short, to ^historians 
wnHngto be proven Wrong 1n our hunches by our own research. That's the 
value of competing models of interpretation. 
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